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THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 739.) 
“ Whilst I was in this state, I heard of a new 
people called Quakers, but I resolved not to in- 
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he had a love for my husband, seeing grace in 
his looks. He drew nigh to the pales, and 
spoke of the light and grace of God that had 
appeared to all men. My husband and he 


quire after them nor the principles they held.| having engaged in discourse, the man of the 


For a year or more after I had heard of them 
in the north, i heard nothing of their ways ex- 
cept that they used thee and thou to every one; 
and I saw a book written about plain language 
by George Fox, which I remember I thought 
very ridiculous; so gave no attention either to 
the people or the book, except it were to scoff 
at them and it. Though I thus despised this 
people, I had sometimes a desire to attend one 
of their meetings, if I could go unknown and 
hear them pray. I was quite weary of hear. 
ing doctrines discussed, but I believed if I were 
with them when they prayed, | would be able 


house coming up invited the stranger in. He 
was but young, and perceiving my husband 
was too able for him in the fleshly wisdom, said 
he would bring a man next day who would 
better answer all his questions and ubjections ; 
who, as I afterwards understood, was George 
Fox. He came again the next day, and left 
word that the Friend he intended to bring could 
not well come; but some others he believed 
would be with us about the second hour; at 
which time came Thomas Curtis and William 
Simpson. My mind had been somewhat affected 
by the discourse of the night before; aod 


to feel whether they were of the Lord or not.| though I thought the man weak in the man- 


I endeavored to stifle this desire, not knowing | 
how to get to one of their meetings unknown; 
and if it should be known, I thought it would 
be reported that I had joined them.” An op- 
portuoity for acquaintance with the “ Friends of 


agement of the arguments he brought forward 
to support his principles, yet many Scriptures 
which he mentioned stuck with me, and felt 
very weighty. They were such as showed me 
the vanity of many of my practices; which 


Truth” by and by presented itself unsought’ made me very serious, and soberly inclined to 


for, a8 Mary Penington thus states :— 


hear and consider what these other men had to 


“One day, as my husband and I were walk-|say. Their solid and weighty carriage struck 
ing in a park, a man that for a little time had | a dread over me, fur they came in the authority 
frequented the Quakers’ meetings saw us as he|and power of the Lord to visit us. The Lord 
rode by, in our gay, vain apparel. He spoke|was with them, and all we who were in the 
to us of our pride, at which I scoffed, saying, | room were made sensible at that time of the 
‘He a public preacher indeed !—preaching on | Divine power manifestly accompanying what 
the highways!’ He turned back again, saying 


they said. Thomas Curtis repeated a Scrip. 
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ture text thatstrack out all my inquiries and ob- ig ht on my bed it was said to me, ‘ Be not 


jectious, ‘The doctrine is not wine, but His 
that sent me. If any man will do His will be 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 


or whether I speak of myself.’ Immediately it | 





hasty to join these people called Quakers.’ ”’ 


And after she had given up all her worldly 


reasoning against the pointing of her own en- 


lightened conscience, she adds, “ I then received 


rose in my mind, if 1 would for certain know | strength to attend the meetings of this despised 


whether or not it was truth which these people | 
upheld, I must do what I knew to be the Lord’r | 


will. Much that was contrary thereto in me 
was set before me to be removed. I was shown 
wy want of obedience to what Christ required ; 
and that I must join in with what I kuew, be- 
fure I would be in a capacity to receive and un- 
derstand what they laid down for their princi- 
ples.” 

The effect upon Mary Penington’s mind of 
this application of the text quoted by Thomas 
Curtis, was not of a transient character. Such 
of her practices as were contrary to the teach- 
ing and commands of the Lord Jesus were 
brought in review before her by the Holy 
Spirit, now at work in her heart. The axe 
being unsparingly brought down on the root of 
the evil that was within, much painful exercise 
succeeded. She says:— Terrible was the 
Lord against the vain and evil inclinations in 
me, which made me night and day in sorrow; 
and if it did cease a little, then 1 grieved for 
fear I should again be reconciled to the things 
which I felt under judgment, and which I had 
then a just detestation of. Oh! howl did 
long to be left secure or quiet till the evil was 
done away! How often did this run through 
my wind, ‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye 
may have life.’ It is true I am undone if 
I come not to thee, but I cannot come unless 
I leave that which cleaveth close unto me, and 
how can I part with it? I saw the Lord would 
be just in casting me off, and not giving me 
[divine] life, if I could not come from my be- 
loved lusts to Him for that life. I never had 
peace or quiet from sore exercise of mind for 
many months, till I was by the Lord’s judg- 
ments brought off from all those things whigh 
I found His light made manifest to be deceit, 
bondage, vanity, and the spirit of the world. 
The giving up of these things cost me many 
tears. I felt that by the world I would be re- 
garded as a fool, and that my honorable position 
aust be sacrificed if I took up the cross, and 
acted contrary to the fashions and customs that 
prevailed in the world and among my acquaint- 
ances. My relations made this cross a very 
heavy one; but et length I gave up all.” 

During the mental strugg!es above alluded 
to, Mary Penington does not appear to have 
sought or maintained any intimate acquaintance 
with the Friends, or to have made a practice 
of attending their mectings; but it is most 

yrobable she had been reading some of their 
writings. She states, “ A little while after the 
visit of the Friends before mentioned, one 


people, which I had intended never to meddle 
with. I found they were truly of the Lord, 


and my heart owned them and honored them. 


I then longed to be one of them, and minded 
not the cost or pain; but judged it would 
be well worth my utmost cost and pain to wit- 
ness in myself such a change as | saw in them 
—such power over the evil of human nature. 
I had heard it objected against them, that they 
could work no miracles, but I said they did 
work great miracles, in that they produced such 
changes, turning them that were in the world 
and in the fellowship of it trom worldly things. 

“In taking up the cross, I received strength 
against many things that I once thought it not 
possible to deny myself. But oh! the joy that 
filled my soul at the first meeting held in our 
habitation at Chalfont. To this day lL havea 
fresh remembrance of it, and of the sense the 
Lord gave me of His presence and ability to 
worship Him in that spirit which was up- 
doubtedly His own. Oh! long had I desired 
to worship Him in the full assurance of ac- 
ceptation, and to lift up my hands and heart 
without doubting, which I experienced that 
day. In that assembly I acknowledged His 
great mercy and wonderful kindness, for I could 
then say, ‘This is what J] have longed and 
waited for, and feared I never should have ex- 
perienced.’ 

‘* Many trials have I been exercised with 
since then; and all that came by the Lord’s 
ordering strengthened my life in Him, and 
hurt me not. But once my mind running out 
in prejudice against some Friends, it did sorely 
hurt me. After a time of deep and unknown 
sorrow the Lord removed the prejudice, and 
guve me aclearness of sight and love and ac- 
ceptance with His beloved ones. The Lord 
hath many a time refreshed my soul with His 
presence, and given me an assurance that I 
knew that state which He will never leave nor 
suffer me to be drawn from. Though infirmi- 
ties beset me, my heart cleaveth to the Lord, 
in the everlasting bond that cannot be broken. 
Whilst I see and feel these infirmities, I also 
feel that fa'th in Him which gives the victory 
and keeps me low under a sense of my own 
weakness. By that grace which is sufficient 
I feel and know where my strength lieth ; 
so that when [ have slipped in word or 
thought I have recourse to my Advocate, and 
feel pardon and healing and a going on to 
overcome in watching against that which easily 
besets me. 

I do believe the enemy cannot prevail, 
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though he is suffered to prove me, that I may] our expectation of such a pleasant visit as we 


have my dependence fixed on the Lord, and be | used to have, and had now promised ourselves. 
kept on the watch continually, knowing that} Nor could my father have any opportunity, by 


the Lord alone can make successful war against 
the dragon. 

I am thus instructed, by the discovery of my 
own weaknesses, to be tender towards those who 
also are tempted, and taught to watch and pray 
against temptation. Sweet is this state, though 
low, for in it I receive my daily bread, and 
enjoy that which the Lord handeth forth con- 
tinually. 

Mary Penington’s narrative brought us in 
the last chapter to the point from which we 
first started —1658—four years after her mar- 
riage with Isaac Penington. 

Their family at that time consisted of three 
cther children besides Gulielma Maria Spring- 
ett, then in the fifteenth year of her age, 
a lovely, graceful girl, the delight of her family 
and friends. 

Thomas Ellwood gives us a peep into the 
home of the Peningtons at this period, through 
his graphic description of the first visit he and 
others of his father’s family paid them, after 
they had settled at Chalfont. The Ellwoods 
had made the acquaintance of Lady Springett 
and her daughter in London, several! years be- 
fore her marriage with Isaac Penington. 
Thomas Ellwood, who was a few years older 
than Guli, speaks of having been her play-fel- 
low in former times, and of having been often 
drawn with ber in her little coach through Lin- 
coln’s-inn Fields by Lady Springett’s footman. 
Ultimately the family left London, and settled 
at Crowell in Oxfordshire, on the Ellwood es- 
tate. Hearing that the Pevingtons had moved 
to Chalfont, the Ellwoods, father and son, went 
to visit them; and the latter in his autobiogra- 
phy speaks of the occasion as follows :— 


“T mentioned before, that during my father’s 
abode in London, in the time of the civil wars, 
he contracted a friendship with the Lady 
Springett, then a widow, and afterwards mar- 
ried to Isaac Penington, Esq. ‘To continue 
the acquaintance, he sometimes visited them at 
their country residence at Datchet, and also at 
Causham Lodge, near Reading. Having heard 
that they were come to live on their own estate 
at Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, about fifteen- 
miles from Crowell, he went one day to visit 
them there and to return at night, taking me 
with him; but very mach surprised we were 
when, being come thither, we first heard, then 
found, they were become Quakers—a people we 
had no knowledge of, and a name we had till 
then scarcely heard of. So great a change 
from a free, debonair, and courtly sort of be- 
haviour, which we formerly had found them 
in, to so strict a gravity as they now received 


us with, did not a little amuse and disappoint} desire, for they not only answired my under- 


a private conference with them, to understand 
the ground or occasion of this change, there 
being some other strangers with them, related 
to Isaac Penington, who came that morning 
from London to visit them also. 

“ For my pirt I sought, and at length found 
means to cast myself into the company of the 
daughter, whom I found gathering flowers in 
the garden, attended by her maid, who was 

| also a Quaker. But when I addressed myself 
,to her after my accustomed manner, with in- 
tention to engage her in some discourse which 
might introduce conversation, on the ground of 
our former acquaintance, though she treated 
me with a courteous mien, yet, young as she 
was, the gravity of her lock and behaviour 
struck such an awe over me, that I was not so 
much master of myself as to pursue any further 
converse with her. Wherefore, asking pardou 
| for my boldness in having intruded into her 
| private walks, [ withdrew, not without some 
| disorder of mind. , 
| We staid dinner, which was very hand- 
, some, and lacked nothing to recommend it but 
the want of mirth and pleasant discourse, which 
‘we could neither have with them, ner, by 
reason of them, with one another amongst our- 
Selves; the weightiness that was upon their 
spirits and countenances keeping down the 
lightness that would have been up in us. We 
staid, notwithstanding, till the rest of the 
|company had taken leave of them, and then 
we, also doing the same, returned, not greatly 
| Satisfied with our journey, nor knowing what 
| in particular to find fault with. 

“Some time after this, my father, having 
gotten some further account of the people called 
Quakers, and being desirous to be informed 
concerning their principles, made another visit 
to Isaac Penington and his wife at the Grange, 

| in St. Peter’s Chalfont, and took both my sis- 
ters and me with him. It was in the Tenth 
month, in the year 1659, that we went thither 
on that occasion. We founda very kind recep- 
tion, and tarried some days, at least one day 
the longer, because while we were there, a 
meeting was appointed at a place about a mile 
from thence, to which we weére invited to go, 
and willingly went. It was held in a farm- 
house called the Grove, which having formerly 
been a gentlemen’s seat, had a very large hall, 
and that was wellfilled. To this meeting came 
Edward Burrough, besides other preachers, as 
Thomas Curtis and James Nayler; but none 
spake at that time but Edward Burrough, next 
to whom, as it were under him, it was my lot 
to sit, on a stool by the side of a long table on 
which he sat, and [ drank in his words with 
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standing, but warmed my heart with a certain 
heat which I had not till then’ felt from the 
ministry of any man. 

When the meeting was ended, our friends 
took us home with them again ; and after sup- 
per, the evenings being long, the servants of 
the family who were Quakers, were called in, 
and we all sat down in silence. But long we 
had not so sat before Edward Burrough began 
to speak, and though he spake not long, yet 
what he said did touch, as I suppose, my fath- 
er’s copyhold, as the phrase is. He having 
been from his youth a professor, though not 
joined in what is called close communion with 
apy one sort, and valuing himself upon the 
knowledge he esteemed himself to have re- 
specting the various notions of each profession, 
thought he had now a fair opportunity to dis- 
play his knowledge; and thereupon began to 
make objections against what had been de- 
livered. The subject of the discourse was, 
‘The universal free grace of God to all man. 
kind.’ To this he opposed the UCalvinistic 
tenet of particular and personal predestination ; 
in defence of which indefensible notion he 
found himself more at a loss than he expected. 
Kdward Burrough said not much to him upon 
it, though what he said was close and cogent. 
But James Nayler interposing. handled the 
subject with so much perspicuity and clear 
demonstration, that his reasoning seemed to be 
irresistible ; and so I suppose my father found it, 
which wade him willing to drop the discourse. 
As for Edward Burrough, he was a brisk 
young man, of a ready tongue, and might have 
been, for aught I then knew, a scholar; but 
what James Nayler said had with me the 
greater force, because he looked like a plain, 
simple countryman, having the appearance of 
a husbandman or shepherd. As my father was 
not able to maintain the argument on his side, 
so neither did they seem willing to drive it on to 
an extremity on their side; but treating him 
in a soft and gentle manner, did after a while 
let fall the discourse, and then we withdrew 
to our respective chambers. 

“The next morning we prepared to return 
home, (that is my father, my younger sister, 
and myself; for my elder sister was gone before 
by the stage coach to London); when, having 
taken leave of our friends, we went forth, they 
with Edward Burrough accompanied us to the 
gate, where he directed his speech in a tew 
words to each of us severally, according to the 
sense he had of our several conditions. When 
we were gone off, and they gone in again, they 
asked him what he thought of us; he answered 
them, as they afterwards told me, to this 
effect :— As for the old man, he is settled on 
his leee,and the young woman is light and 
airy; but the young man is reached, and may 
do well if he does not lose it.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THOUGHTS ON SILENT WORSHIP. 

It is possible that on glancing at the above 
title, the mental exclamation of some may be, 
‘‘ What a trite subject! We have been schooled 
into it from childhood, and are perfectly famil- 
iar with every argument for and against it. 
Let us at least have something new and strik- 
ing.” But we may remember that there are 
some things which, though ancient, are ever 
new. The blessings showered upon us by our 
Father in Heaven, though so ancient as to have 
their source in that which is without beginning, 
are nevertheless ‘“‘ new every morning.” The 
late Job Scott, in one of his sermons preached 
in this country (England,) after quoting, ‘‘ He 
brought me up out of an horrible pit, out of 
the miry clay, and bath set my feet upon a 
rock, and established my goings, and hath put 
a new song into my mouth,” continued, “ And 
though sung by saints on earth, and by angels 
and archangels in the regions of bliss, it still 
continues to be a new and living song.” And 
thus we might say that Silent Worship, though 
offered by saints ou earth, and by a great mul- 
titude which no man can number, together 
with angels and archangels in heaven (see Rev- 
elation vii. and viii.) still continues, and ever 
will be a new and living worship. We are fa- 
miliar with the complaints that are so often 
made against the manner in which our meet- 
ings are conducted ; but what is the true cause 
of these complaints? Not that we have so 
much, but so little silent worship. Oh! we 
can none of us complain of real silent worship ; 
for in proportion as we have been so blessed as 
to know any measure of this exercise, we have 
had to acknowledge not only that all worldly 
pleasures, but even that all our religious 
privileges were unworthy to be compared with 
this unspoken union and communion with our 
God, and have realizad the trath of the Psalm- 
ist’s words, “‘ A day in thy courts is better than 
a thousand,” and that in his presence is fol- 
ness of joy. No; the irksomeness of which we 
have complained bas been the irksomeness of 
a formal and dead silence, wherein our minds 
have been beset by worldly thoughts, the cur- 
rent of which there has seemed no power to re- 
sist or control. We have heard that expres- 
sion peculiar to our religious Society—“ silent 
waiting ”—quoted with contempt, yet, is it not 
full of meaning? Those holy men, the first 
Friends, seldom adopted any custom or expres- 
sion without solid ground for it; and it is be- 
cause in so many instances the empty form has 
taken the place of the substance that these ex- 
pressions have lost their deep meaning. Silent 
waiting would be a term most inappropriately 
applied to the silence which prevailed over 4 
company whose thoughts were roaming hither 
and thither, to the farm, to the merchandize, to 
the family cares, or to the objects of mere 
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earthly love. It belongs only to those who do 
wait or watch not idly, not listlessly, but “ with 
their loins girded and their lamps burning, as 
those who wait for their Lord.” There isa dis- 
tinction between waiting and worship; the 
silent waiter expects the blessing not yet 
poured out, and “ he putteth his mouth as in 
the dust.” The silent worshipper has found 
what he sought; has been admitted into the 
presence of his Lord, and he cries, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty.” 

We know well the difference between a liv- 
ing and a dead silence in things less solemn 
than worship. Jet us for a moment picture to 
ourselves a family group in an hour of expec- 
tation or waiting. The father has been absent 
in foreign lands,—months have rolled away 
since his beloved countenance last shone upon 
his wife and children ;—fervent have been the 
prayers offered up for his safety, and many the 
alternations of hope and fear; but now the 
prayers have all been answered ; the fear is al- 
most at an end, and the hope is just about to 
be realized. ‘Tidings of his landing have been 
received, and in half-an-hour he will be at 
home. Oh! who can measure the throbbings 
of that wife’s heart, as with her children 
around her, all capable of entering into the in- 
tense feeling of the moment, she awaits the 
fruition of so many hopes and prayers. They 
are waiting! How? Words are needless. 
There is breathless silence; but each knows 
what is foremost in the hearts of all the others. 
Is not this a living silence ? and is it not a still- 
ness fraught with union and communion which 
words would only disturb? Shall we go on 
with the picture? The father has actually ar- 
rived ; there is no more silence now. But the 
first burst of thankful rejoiciag is over :—each 
and all have spoken their glad welcome, though 
perbaps that one which sprang from the deepest 
source was spoken only in tears. And now the 
father himself speaks, and from all save him 
there is once more an intense silence ; but this 
time it is the silence, not of expectation, but of 
enjeyment, of fruition, of realization. To ap- 
ply this simple illustration :—the love of that 
earthly father is but the faintest shadow of the 
love of “our Futher who is in Heaven ;’—the 
expectation of those waiting ones is the image 
only of what is felt by those who truly wait 
for their God ;—their enjoyment when expec- 
tation is realized is but the feeble reflection of 
that foretaste of bliss that will be the portion 
of all who have thus waited, when they exclaim 
in adoring wonder, “ Lo, thix is our God! we 
have waited for Him, we will rejoice and be 
glad in His salvation.” 

Now, it cannot be such waiting or such wor- 
ship that we pronounce unprofitable, or com- 
plain of as irksome, but a dull lifeless silence, 
unanimated by desire, or hope, or blessing. 








Whence the dulness, whence the lifelessness ? 
If our chief objects in life be the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, the acquisition of fame, the exaltation of 
self, what marvel that it is weary work to wait 
for that which we neither chiefly desire nor ex- 
pect! ‘ Ah! but it is not always thus,” some 
may reply; ‘there are many sincere-hearted 
ones who have waited long, and, as it seems to 
them, vainly for the promised blessing, until 
they despair of ever finding it in silence.” 
They need not despair—it will come at last! 
The soul that diligently seeks the Lord never 
sought Him yet in vain. Elijah waited long 
in silence for the promised rain; seven times 
his servant sought in vain its faintest indica- 
tions; at last it was a little cloud out of the 
sea, no larger than a man’s hand, and then, fol- 
lowing that, how rich the outpouring! The 
impotent mao waited many a weary day at the 
pool of Bethesda; the healing came at last. 
So with us; we cannot sincerely, earnestly wait 
on the Lord, and wait ib vain. And all the 
longing, and the hope, and the unfulfilled ex- 
pectation ?—these may be a very necessary part 
of that which God works within us, for, as in 
the outward world, so in the spiritual; the seed 
comes not to maturi'y unless it first lie long ia 
darkness and silence underground. 

But, reverting to that expression, “* We want 
something new and striking,” I would reply 
that that which is not new to us may still be 
so to others. Have we no mission of love in 
this respect to our fellow-Christians; have we 
never thought of making known to them that 
which we have profited by and enjoyed our- 
selves? It is wonderful that this silent union in 
worship of the hearts of those who are one in 
Christ Jesus should have been confined for so 
many years to the Society of Friends; but, I 
would ask, has not the time come for it thus to 
be confined no longer? We have been wont 
to make it our boast that we are not a prose- 
lyting society ; but, in our desire to avoid prose- 
lytism, have we not run to the other extreme, 
and neglected evangelization (the bearer of 
good tidings)? Shall we not arouse ourselves 
and bear good tidings to the nations? If we 
have found a blessing in united silent waiting 
on the Lord shall we keep that blessing to our- 
selves, or shall we not rather spread it abroad 
in all the world? All around we hear of the 
sound of revival—the vations have heard the 
voice of the Lord, and those not yet touched 
by the sacred fire are longing for the blessing. 
Shall we not encourage them to wait for it? 
Shall we not each use our mite of influence to 
introduce the custom of silent waiting as an es- 
sential part of all congregational worship and 
of public prayer-meetings? What would have 
been the effect if all the earnestness manifested 
by those 200 or 300 who used daily to meet ia 
Crosby Hall (for instance) to implore the out- 
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pouring of the Spirit, had been gathered up 
into the intense silence of truly waiting souls! 
“« We have tried it long enough,” some may an- 
swer, “but where are the results?” Think 
what you say—have we really tried it? Have 
we thus waited in true union of spirit? Can 
we point out a company of two or three hun- 
dred within our border who daily, or even 
weekly, wait with one heart upon the Lord, 
not one indifferent there—all else forgotten— 
every eye directed singly to Him with earnest 
breathings for His presence? Oh! for such 
gatherings as this! The waiting would soon be 
turned icto worship and into praise—the voice 
of prayer, true living prayer—would be heard 
from some who had no other public vocation : 
the word of the ministry would go forth in the 
name of the Lord, and not be confined to the 
two or three who may have Jong borne that 
burden which ought to have been shared by 
others. If our meetings for worship were like 
this, would not many come from the east and 
from the west, and have fellowship with us? 
Is there any reason why our next meeting for 
worship should not be such? Let each ask 
himself this question, remembering that He is 
fuithful who hath pronounced the invitation, 
* Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse 
that there may be meat in mine house, and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of 


Hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 


year ago; this, with one from a Friend within 
the limits of Baltimore Q. M., (both voluntary, ) 
have been applied to the building of the house. 


HirnaM Biackpurn. 
Dunning’s Creek, Bedford Co., Pa., Ist mo. 5, 1868. 


Loudon Co., Va., 1st mo., 1868. 

We have lately had two Conferences of 
Friends, held at our Meeting House on First- 
day afternoon, in which parts of our Discipline, 
and several other books relating to our princi- 
ples, were read. They were attended by many 
of our members, old and young, and proved to 
be interesting opportunities. 

Our First-day School is suspended for the 
winter, but we intend to open it again in the 
spring. 

The colored school is well attended, (mostly 
by men, in the winter,) and the pupils are 
making good progress. S. M. J. 


Verona, Jil., 1st mo. 15th, 1868. 

Tn a recent number of the Intelligencer, the 
wisdom and propriety of establishing a Yearly 
Meeting for Illinois and Iowa has been alluded 
to by a Western Friend. 

I for one would like very much to have this 
matter investigated and brought feelingly be- 
fore all those interested, that sentiments on the 
subject may be freely and publicly offered. We 
are suffering loss by not having an annual gath- 
ering or conference together, for it must be 


jveaven and pour you out a blessing that there | evident to all that the Yearly Meetings to which 


thall not be room enough to receive it.” 

Let us believe in it. Let us pray for it; let 
us wait for it, and, when it is given, let us be 
come the channels whereby it shall flow forth 
into all the world—A/riends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer. SARAH S. 


— -—+ wee» - 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


There have of late been quite a number of let- 
ters, and some extracts from private ones, pub- 
lished ia the Intelligencer, giving local infor- 
mation concerning our Society, which have, I 
think, been very interesting to a large number 
of the readers of the paper. 

In order to add a little thereto’from near the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, I will state that to- 
day we held our first meeting in our new Meet- 
iny House. Aithough not quite finished, it is 
80 far completed that we can hold meetings in 
it quire comfortably, and expect to have the 
work all done before the Quarterly Meeting in 
the Fitth month. The meeting here is not very 
large, and some thought that we could hardly 
raise the funds to build a house; but, like Vir- 
ginia Friends, we were more successful than 
was anticipated. The first subscription to our 
hou-e was $10, by a Friend from Long Island, 
who was here on a religious visit more than a 


we belong, (Baltimore and Indiana,) are too 
remote for a general attendance. There is a 
jarge number of Friends in the States men- 
tioned, many of them isolated; and no doubt a 
more thorough organization would have a ten- 
dency to draw them nearer together. 

The “race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong,” and I hope that the 
Friends of Baltimore and Indiana may think 
us worthy of this boon, when it shall come up 
officially before them. Let us have a general 
expression through the Intelligencer, our only 
public medium. A SuBscriBer. 


ee 
LITTLE SINS. 


The Spanish have a proverb, “ peccadillos 
son pecados,” peccadilloes, or little sins, are, 
after ali, sins; a foreign proverb which we 
might profitably naturalize and elect to an im- 
portant office among us. For how often do we 
forget that little sins are to he regarded, that 
we are accountable for them, that they are our 
most dangerous enemies. One man commits 
a great sin, and though he repent of it, he is 
denounced as a vile criminal; another goes on 
committing what are called “ little sins,” and 
never even heeding them, much less repenting 
of them, but he is accounted a respectable man. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 
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NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 12. 
(Continued from page 744.) 
Vienna, 8th mo., 1867. 

It seems scarcely possible that a whole week 
has passed since my last letter was mailed from 
Dresden, but so it is; and now I find I have 
scarcely time to give thee anything like a com- 
prehensible account of the adventures of those 
days, before this, too, must be on its way to meet 
the next steamer for America. In Dresden, 
after spending several days among the galleries 
of paintings, which are truly wonderful for 
their vastness and riches, and seeing Madonnas 
by the hundreds and crucifixions and Magda- 
lenas in the same proportions; we finished off 
by a visit to the “ green vault,” and to the great 
porcelain factory at Meissen. The former is 
an immense collection of articles of vertu, 
composed of gold and silver and precious 
stones in every imaginable form and variety, 
some of which were certainly very curious, but 
as a whole much more remarkable for their 
enormous cost than for anything else. After 
this we spent a day at Meissen, about three- 
fourths of an hour by rail from the city of 
Dresden, aud where the very extensive factory 
of porcelain is the principal attraction. We 
were politely escorted through the establish- 
ment, and exceedingly interested in the various 
details of the manutacture, though somewhat 
disappointed in the beauty of the famous 
“ Dresden china.” The masses of flowers 
with which most of the articles were (according 
to our notion) overladen, were decidedly too 
much in the high old Dutch style to be in 
keeping with the improvements of modern 
times; and as we walked through room after 
room, filled with men and women, each one en- 
gaged upon some one part of a flower which 
another set put tugether, and arranged in close 
and often clumsy groups upon vases or clocks, 
or tea-pots, as the case might be, we could not 
but wonder where they found a market for so 
much time and talent that seemed to us worse 
than wasted. I am sorry tosay, that, according 
to our guide, a great deal of the most common 
is sent to America. Still all is not of this de- 
scription, and the painting on some of the more 
delicate pieces was perfectly exquisite ; and as 
we watched the artists at their work, we could 
readily realize the immense value that is set 
upon this kind of china. Next day we took 
cars for Prague, a distance of about seven 
hours. The early part of the route lay through 
what is called Saxon, Switzerland and along the 
banks of the Elbe, and was so lovely and pic- 
turesque as well to deserve its name, and in- 
deed u/most rivalled Switzerland itself; but 
upon entering Bohemia everything wassuddenly 
changed. The country became rough and 





sterile, the villages dreary and miserable, and 
instead of the bright little cottages surrounded 
by flowers, and their dormer windows peeping 
out of the steep-tiled roof, like half-opened 
eyes, we saw nothing but the most wretched 
and comfortless abodes; and had it not been 
that they were too ugly even for that, we might 
well have peopled them, in fancy, with the 
gypsy hordes that are said to have had their 
origin in this part of Germany. The inhabit- 
ants, as far as we saw them, corresponded per- 
fectly with their dwellings, and reminded us of 
some parts of Switzerland through which we 
passed last summer. What the blighting in- . 
fluence is, I cannot tell; but its effects were 
seen during all the remainder of our ride and 
almost up to the very walls of the fine old city 
of Prague, which (the capital of this miserable 
domain) perfectly astonished us by its air of 
thrift and comfort, and by the beauty and 
neatness of its whole appearance. We drove 
from the depot through the old arched gate- 
way, about 7.25, to our hotel, the ‘ Blauea 
Stern,” just the other side of it, and fronting 
on a broad, open “ platz’ in the pleasantest 
part of the city, where we had the dis- 
tinguished honor of occupying a chamber that 
was used during the war of last summer by the 
King of Prussia, and in which the treaty of 
peace was signed. As we only had one day to 
devote to this quaint old city, we begun early 
in the morning, by visiting one of the oldest 
churches. Then after a little “shopping,” 
we took one of the nice, open Droschkas, that 
are universally used here, and drove across the 
Moldeau on a splendid and curious old bridge, 
ornamented with various groups of saints,aod 
martyrs in dark stone, and with a tablet near 
the centre marking the spot, from which, in 
13—, St. John of Nepamuck, then a priest, 
was thrown, by order of the King, for refusing 
to reveal the confession of the Queen. /t is 
said that his body floated for some distance up 
the stream, with a circle of stars around the 
head, in cousequence of which miracle he was 
forthwith admitted into the brotherhood of 
saints. We afterwards saw in the cathedral 
his tomb, a magnificent sarcophagus of massive 
silver, with angels supporting it, and other or- 
naments of the same metal, and, enclosed in a 
little glass case or locket, a piece of the bone 
of one of his fingers. The same cathedral 
contains a large bronze candelabrum, the foot 
of which is said to have come from the Tem- 
ple of Solomon at Jerusalem; and as it looks 
about in the same condition as other bronze an- 
tiquities we have seen, I should think it might 
be possible. After crossing the bridge I have 
mentioned, we ascended a high hill, on the top 
of which is a very old Benedictine convent, where 
we were conducted by a fine-looking man about 
60 years old, clad in a long white robe, through 
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a handsome and extensive library a.d museum, 
occupying several large and lofty galleries, and 
evidently showing the’ prosperity of the order. 
The holy father was very courteous in doing 
the honors of the establishment, and though we 
hesitated to offer it, received quite graciously 
the parting fee. From an old castle in the 
same neighborhood we had a splendid view of 
the city and its surroundings, and in our after- 
noon’s drive we passed through the Jews’ quar- 
ters, where ten thousand Israelites are huddled 
togethcr in a miserable condition of filth and 
idleness, and where literally the streets were 
‘so narrow, that the carriage could scarcely pass 
along without brushing against the piles of 
ragged clothing that blocked up the dingy 
door-ways. The whole place was swarming 
with squalor aod degradation, and reminded us 
of some of the worst parts of Edinboro. The 
rynagogue was very ancient, but so dark, and 
everything in it so defiled with dirt, that we 
could see but little to interest us; but the 
cemetery, which looked equally old, was really 
a curiosity from its utter dissimilarity to any 
other we had ever seen. The tomb-stones, 
which were quite rough, excepting on one side, 
were lying or standing in every sort of confu- 
sion, sometimes leaning several together,’ with- 
out the least reference to the bodies that were 
supposed to be beneath them, and looked more 
like a great marble yard, or what had been one 
a thousand years ago, than a civilized place of 
interment. I think the last body had been 
placed there 80 years ago. This old city of 
Prague is exceedingly interesting, and though 
very ancient, has a number of broad, handsome 
streets, which quite surprised us. The lan- 
guge is very odd, entirely different from the 
German, approaching more nearly, I believe, 
tothe Polish. On tha signs in the streets, such 
words as skladmuzskehoodava and drska are 
very common. Our routé between Prayue and 
Vienna was much of it very delightful, and lay, 
after leaving Bohemia, through the country of 
Moravia—a perfect contrast to the former; for 
though still a Catholic ecuntry, everything was 
neat and bright and flourishing, and we thought 
quite as worthy of being the ancestral home 
of our Pennsylvania Moravians as the other 
was of connection with the gypsies. The road 
passed, in one-half hour, through ten tunnels, 
and the rocks and hills were some of them very 
singular. We also saw the old citadel where 
Baron Trenck ended his days, but I have no 
time now to particularize. We reached this 
fine city in good condition; spent yesterday 
very agreeably in visiting the Belvidere, an im- 
mense and beautiful building in the suburbs, 
containing a large gallery of paintings, ancient 
and modern. ‘lo-day we go to Shenbrunn, 
the summer-palace of the Emperor. 
(To be continued.) 





SeLr-GOVERNMENT.—When we are alone, 
we have our thoughts to watch, in the family — 


our tempers, in company our tongues.— 
Hannah More. 
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Tue Test oF FAITH AND THE VIRTUE OF 
A NaMe.—Religion, when made the subject of 
debate, seems often to lose its salutary influence 
over the heart, and in contending for the Gospel, 

| we have ever need to be watchful, that we forfeit 
not its virtues, or its promises. 

From our earliest association with Friends’ In- 
| telligencer, we have felt the importance of being 
|thus guarded, and have copsequently rejected 
subjects which would likely involve unprofitable 
| controversy, or have a tendency to foster a party 
| spirit. We have, nevertheless, felt no disposi- 

tion to falter in upholding the great principles 

‘of Light and Knowledge upon which our reli- 
gious Faith is based. Our convictions relative 

| to the light of Christ internally revealed, as the 

| Guide and Saviour of men, as promulgated by 
| the founders of the Society of Friends, cause us 
| to observe with deep regret the efforts used by 

‘many who bear the name of “ Friends” to 

| substitute in the place of this simple Christian 

faith, the mystical system which underlies the 
so-called orthodox creeds of the various sects 
into which this portion of professing Christen- 
dom is divided ; and out of which many of our 
early Friends withdrew as a people Divinely 
called to revive the ancient doctrine of one 
Almighty Agent in the universe,—one Infinite 
Father, who is a Spirit, in whom we live, move 
and have our being. 

Our thoughts have been turned into this 
channel by reading in the British Friend of 
the present month an article upon “ Quakerism 
and Unitarianism,” with the remarks of the 
Editor upon it. The writer regards with dis- 
trust the liberality of a correspondent in a pre- 
vious number, who observed, when looking be- 
yond creeds and formularies, “a wonderful 
unity of faith” when men “speak and act from 
their inmost convictions, and with something 
of the enthusiasm of inspiration.” 

The Reviewer thinks it well to “refer to 
creeds and doctrines in order to show that there 
is not, neither can be any unity of faith between 
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Unitarians and the Society of Friends.” In the 
course of his remarks he says that “ the selec- 
tion of the object of this ‘ unity of faith’ has 
not been such as to afford much encouragement 
to the liberal-spirited and kind-hearted projec- 
tors. A Hicksite union was suggested, but this 
proposition was coldly received by the Society 
here, and promptly repudiated by the Hicksites 
in America.” 


The Editor of the B. Friend, in reply, states 
“ that J— R— is incorrect in maintaining that 
any attempt has been made on our part, at all 
events, to amalgamate Friends with Hicksites, 
so long as they continue Hicksites. Tt was solely 
because there was ground for believing that not 
a few under that name were prepared to unite 
with Friends by identity of doctrinal views, 
that a re-union was advocated.” 

We deem it appropriate here to consider the 
term Hicksite, which continues to be applied to 
a body of Friends who have ever disavowed its 
application, and who regard the pertiaacity 
with which it is used to be as unchristian, as it 
is unjust. ' 

The religion of those, thus stigmatized, for- 


bids their calling any man Master, even though ! 


his life might be pure and upright, as we believe 
that of the grossly misrepresented Elias Hicks’ 
to have been, in which self-denial and humility 
were remarkably prominent. A few months 
ago the term ‘* Hicksite” was admitted into our 
paper in an article taken from an Exchange— 
it being used by one, not a member, as a dis- 
tinctive appellation. The Editorial note, disa- 
vowing the title, was omitted by the printer, 
which.we much regretted. In the heat of party 
spirit which rent the Society in twain, there 
might be some excuse for even an opprobrious 
epithet—but after the lapse of years, when time 
has been given for a “ zeal without knowledge,’ 
to give place to one tempered with a Christian 
spirit, we marvel that there should be no more 
respect paid to the claims of brotherhood, than 
is manifested by those who persist in assuming 
the right to judge their fellow men by the 
standard which they have themselves erected, 
rather than bya life whose general deportment 
is conformed to the gospel of Christ. 

It is sometimes said that a Christian reputa- 
tion is a light object; and it is, in the sense 
that all things are light to him whose hope is 





full of immortality. But of all worldly bless- 
ings, an honest reputation is to many the most 
precious, and he who robs another of it is among 
the worst persecutors. The denial of our Chris- 
tian character by fallible and imperfect men, 
gives us no uneasiness, so far as regards our re- 
lation to the Divine Mind. This cannot be dis- 
solved by the breath of man, but it is astonish- 
ing to us with what assumption our fellow pro- 
fessors anathematize us because of a difference 
in opinion in some of the most subtle and dif- 
ficult subjects of theology. Both Scripture and 
reason teach that the only standard of character 
is the life. ~ 

When condemnation is founded upon opin- 
ions about which he who judges as well as he 
who is judged may err, the claims of a just and 
candid judgment are violated, and the peaceful 
and Christian spirit of the gospel is opposed. 
The great Teacher said that by their fruits men 
should be known; and, “not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

We deny not the right of our brother to 
judge us by the fruits which are found appended 
to our daily movements, but when these are 
overlooked and a more uncertain standard is 
applied, we are liable to be misunderstood and 
injured. While we repel the uncharitable cen- 
sures of men, we desire to keep in view the 
humility and sense of unworthiness which 
should be the clothing of our spirits; and in 
maintaining the great trath that our Father in 
heaven is alone the Supreme God, let us not 
overlook the medium whence this knowledge is 
derived, nor neglect that intercourse with Him, 
without which the purest conceptions will avail 
little in establishing His kingdom in our hearts. 

In our zeal to hold fast the “ Eternal Word,” 
in opposition to creeds and formularies, we 
would not forget that the strongest confession 
which can be made is the exhibition of a meek 
and contrite spirit. 


“Let this mind be in you that was also in 
Christ Jesus.” 





Lessons IN ELocution.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of our friend Esther J. 
Trimble. We have, on several occusion, lis- 
tened with interest to her reading exercises, 
and take pleasure in recommending her as a . 
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teacher of elocution well qualified to impart 
instruction in schools or to private classes. 

An APPEAL FoR THE INDIANS.—The deep 
interest felt by many in the welfare of the In- 
dians, induces us to give publicity to a portion 
of a letter recently received by a Friend in this 
city from Benjamin Hallowell, Secretary of the 
Indian Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. He says, “ Bishop Whipple, of Minne- 
sota, who delivered an interesting address in 
relation to the Indians, at our meeting-house 
in Baltimore, during the week of our late 
Yearly Meeting, and who has been for many 
years the devoted friend and advocate of the 
Red Man, writes to me, under recent date : 

“T am feeling deep auxiety about the re- 
moval of the Chippewas of Mille Lacks, Wis., 
of which I wrote to you in a former letter.” 
This compulsory, unexpected and hasty re- 
moval of these Indians, toa new and distant 
location, just at the commencement of a severe 
winter, is the infliction of a very oppressive 
hardship upon them, and will render them ex- 
tremely destitute in the spring of all kinds of 
seeds with which to commence gardening 
operations in their new home, and to raise 
things for their families to subsist upon. He 
says, therefore, that if the Friends whom he 
has always found ready to lend an attentive ear 
to the ery of suffering humanity, and the only 
people he has known who never failed to re- 
spond to the demands of the wronged Red Man, 
would send some boxes containing garden sceds, 
of any or all kinds, pumpkin seeds, of a hardy 
variety, &c. &c, it will be the means of afford- 
ing great relief to these people. Blankets will 
be gratefully received.” 

Those disposed to respond to this call may 
send their contributions of seeds, blankets, or 
money to purchase blankets, to B. Dorsey & 
Sons, No. 923 Market street, Philada. 





A continuation of a “ Review” of “ Among 
the Indians,” by S. M. J., came to hand too 
late for present number. It will appear in our 
next issue. 

a 

Errata.—In the article “Friends amongst the 
Freedmen,” of last week, by a typographical error, 
the extract from letter of Sarah M. Ely locates the 


town of Langley as “¢en” miles from Lewinsville. 
This should read two miles. 


ELLIGENCER. 





MARRIED, on Fourth-day evening, First mo. 15th, 
1868, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, Henry S. Kirsy, son of 
Robert and Maria Kirby, members of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, N. J., and Mary H., daughter 
of Joseph B. and Sarah B. Conrow, members of the 
first named Meeting. 

, at Fairmount Meeting, Ind., on the 25th of 
Twelfth month, 1867, Jonaruan, son of Wm. Binford, 


to Anna, daughter of Nathan D. and Mary Wilson. 
cane atone 





Diep, on the evening of 16th of First month, 1868, 
in the 63d year of her age, Mary D., wife of Benja- 
min Borden, of Norristown, Pa. 

, at his late residence, (Jobn B. Bartram’s, ) 
Darby, Pa., on the 7th of First month, 1868, Samugs 
BuntTIinG, in his 85th year. 

, on the 8th of First month, 1868, Cuarzes, 
son of Joseph S. Hance, in his 24th year; » member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends beld at Green St., 
Philadelphia. 

, on the 8th of First month, 1868, at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, Hannan T., wife of Frederick Robin- 
son, and daughter of Townsend and the late Hannah 
K. Hilliard; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green Street. 

, on the morning of the 13th inst., FLorence, 
infant daughter of 8. Fisher and Caroline A. Cor- 
lies; members of Philadelpia hMonthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

, on the morning of First month 17th, 1868, 
Joun Saunpers, Jr, in his 23d year, son of Sarah 
and the late Macpherson Saunders ; 8 member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. , 

, on the evening of First month 19th, Marrna, 
wife of Samuel Thomas, in her 70th year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St., 
Philadelphia. 

, on the evening of First month 20th, Rosert 
A. Govertt, in his 71st year; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, on the morning of First month 20th, at the 
residence of her nephew Heury B. Fussell, West 
Philadelphia, Mary Lukens, in her 83d year. 

, on the morning of the 25th ult., Samust 
Parry, aged 59 years; an Elder of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

—, on the 26th inst., in Brooklyn, N. Y., James 
Mort, in his 80th year; an Elder of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, 





























ce 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
The undersigned acknowledges the receipt of $15 
from Friends at Macedon and Farmington, N. Y., 
through Geo. O. Fritts. 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Treasurer, 
717 Willow St., Philadelphia. 
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An adjourned Meeting of the Conference of Friends 
for the purpose of providing « Meeting-House for the 
Indulgei Meeting under the care of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, will be held at Hall, No. 1914 
Coates Street, on First-day, 2d proximo, at 3 o’clock, 


P.M. James GASKILL, Clerk. 
Jie 


PRAYER. 

Strive to preserve a praying mind through 
the day; not only at the usual and stated 
periods, but everywhere, and at all times, and 
in all companies. This is your preservative 
against error, weakness and sin. 

Always remember you are in the midst of 
temptations; and never more so, than when 
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most pleased with outward objects and inter- 
course. 

Pray and wath; for if the spirit be willing, 
yet the flesh is weak. 


— —<—en 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 5. 
INTERCOURSE BETWEEN OLD AND YOUNG. 

It is a subject of constant regret as to many 
of our smaller mectings, that the young, es- 
pecially, so seldom attend, and take so little in- 
terest in them. We have been accustomed for 
years to lament this state of things, with 
scarcely a thought as to whether there may not 
be some fault on the part of those who are older 
as well, and as if to lament it, and to make ap- 
peals to those delinquents was all that we could 
possibly do. May we not take a more rational 
view of this subject, and derive some instruc- 
tion from following out the thoughts which it 
suggests ? 

It is of course impossible that any society or 
organization can continue to exist if there be 
not a succession of young persons to take the 
place of those who are annually removed by 
death. We have for the most part ceased to 
add, or to attempt to add to our numbers by 
proselyting or conversion ; and now to hold fast 
at least upon our children, to whom we assign 
a birthright membership, is to us a vital neces- 
sity, if we would continue to hold up our stand- 
ard, for their good, and for the sake of what 
we regird as truth. 

May there not be some cause for that want 
of interest in our meetings, and in our Society, 
which seems to prevail so generally on the part 
of the young in many places? We are, in 
some respects a peculiar people. So far as we 
may be peculiar by reason of the intrinsic ex- 
cellency of our principles, our good works, and 
the integrity and purity of our lives, it is well ; 
but beyond this, in view of our relations with 
aud dependence upon the rising generation, 
peculiarities are dangerous things. There is, 
on the part of the young, an instinctive aver- 
sion to anything that may make them appear 
odd, or that imposes undue restraints upon their 
youthful pleasures and enjoyments. Gayety 
and hilarity are to them natural, and therefore 
cannot be sinful. They naturally look for 
guidance in the first instance to their parents, 
and those who have the care of them, in whose 
hands they are, under judicious treatment, much 
as clay in the hands of the potter; but they 
have minds of their own, and must socner or 
later act for themselves, and, except in extreme 
youth, it is only gentle guidance that they re- 
quire, rather than subjection to the will of 
older persons, which, besides often defeating 
its own object, prevents the formation of habits 
of discrimination and self-reliance. 

Parents who attempt unduly to urge or en. 
force upon their children a compliance with 





forms and peculiarities which are repulsive to 
them, and yet involve no essential principle, 
or who upreasonably restrain them in the en- 
joyment of youthful pleasures and amusements, 
abuse their authority; and the penalty is apt 
to be the loss of it. Though we as a people 
have doubtless improved much in this respect 
within a few years past, is there not yet in 
many places too much of what is called strict- 
ness on the part of some Friends? The effect 
of parents and elderly persons maintaining 
habits of this kind is to produce estrangement 
on the part of children and young persons, who 
cannot harmonize with anything so antagonistic 
to their own social and sprightly natures. In 
the past, many families of children have been 
wholly driven off from us by over-rigid ex- 
actions. 

It is by making concessions to the young in 
all proper cases, and equalizing ourselves with 
them, and guarding against uunecessary restric- 
tions, that we alone can preserve that intimate 
and confidential relation with, and influence 
over them, that is alike necessary for their good 
and ours. To grant them occasional indul- 
gence even in things that we cannot wholly 
approve, tends to blunt the edge of curiosity, 
and prevents the growth of a morbid longing 
that may end in stealth and prevarication, or 
open disobedience. 

Evil tendencies in young persons are best 
checked, not by blunt refusals, or peremptory 
commands, but by being young with them, 
sharing their harmless pleasures, and gently 
carrying them along, and diverting their atten- 
tion to nobler objects. 

But it is not only in the purely social rela- 
tion that we often fail in our duty to our youth- 
ful companions, and make ourselves responsible 
in part at least for their want of interest. We, 
as a Society, make religion too rigid and gloomy 
a thing for their sprightly natures. They have 
to attain a certain advanced stage of gravity 
and seriousness rarely reached much short of 
middle age before they can feel free to take 
part in our business meetings, or are ever ex- 
pected 10 do so. And this excessive gravity 
extends to the ways and manners and senti- 
ments of the more strict of our elderly Friends, 
rendering them uncompanionable tu the young, 
and by which the healthful influence of each 
upon the other is greatly impaired. 

There cannot be in true and rational religion 
anything incompatible with the qualities and 
mental characteristics which the divine hand 
has assigned to youth, or with the maintenance 
of a medium ground upon which old and young 
may meet each other half way, and move to- 
gether hand in hand, upon familiar and equal 
terms. This is obviously the true and proper 
relation of the one to the other. The desires 
and inclinations of the young will seldom run 
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to extremes, or induce them to discard paternal 
precepts and example, unless parents take the 
opposite extreme by maintaining an antiquated 
and uncongenial manner. It is for the elderly 
class of Friends and parents to lay aside their 
strict and over-sanctified ways in and out of 
meeting, and make the advance toward meeting 
the young upon familiar and equal ground, and 
until they do this, to withhold their censure of 
the young for their want of interest in our 
meetings. 

A writer over the signature of R.. in the 
Intelligencer of First month 18th, takes excep- 
tion to the views that have been presented in 
these communications, and does not appear to 
be able to see any geod, but only evil in them. 
It may be so. The writer can only claim sin- 
cerity of purpose, leaving others to judge of his 
efforts, and will not engage in any controversy. 
Though our views way be different on many 
points, may we not still labor together for the 
same end, in love and harmony, having charity, 
forbearance and toleration one toward another. 
No one is responsible for the views that have 
been or may be presented but the writer, and 
this it is desired way be particularly understood 
as to the editors, who, by their liberality in ad- 
mitting these articles, are not to be understood 
as thereby endorsing ali the sentiments they 
may contain. Would not a more general ex- 
pression of views in this way be greatly advan- 
tageous? The writer had hoped ere this, fur- 
ther to have heard from P., whose valuable ar- 
ticle appeared in the Intelligencer of Tenth 
month 19th, 1867. T. H.S. 

ateinlielltiaeisnieeniie 
EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. 15. 
BoTzEn IN THE TyrRoL, Nov. 9th, 1867. 

I left Germany yesterday for the Tyrol, and 
had a lovely ride to Innspruck ; the country con- 
stantly growing more beautiful as we came more 
into the mountains, but it was too dark to sce 
the beauty of Inuspruck, and this morping when 
we left, the mist enveloped the mountains which 
surround it. If we had been at a pleasant hotel 
we might have stayed a day in order to see it, 
but it was not a good one, though of great pre- 
tentions, (‘The Austrian,”) and besides it did 
not bid fair to be a pleasant day. In the middle 
of the forenoon, however, it cleared, and cer- 
tainly there never was a more splendid day’s 
ride than from Innspruck to Botzen, where we 
arrived between 3 and 4 o’clock. There were 
mountains on either side for the whole distance, 
closing in front of us, and the highest peaks 
were snowy; the Inn or one of its tributaries 
was perpetually in sight. Much of the road was 
parallel to the old Diligence road first made by 
the Romans. The people looked hardy and 
laborious, and we saw but one woman at work ; 
but she was cutting stone with the men. Beau- 
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tiful, picturesque villages in the valleys and on 
the slopes of the mountains and on the heights, 
with their churches, gave a perpetual human 
interest to what would otherwise have been a 
very wild landscape. The vineyards were so 
frequent that we could not but regret we were 
so late. We seemed to have entirely missed the 
vintage, but we see how beautiful it must have 
made this mountain scenery. I do no justice, 
oy these hints, to the picture, to the panorama 
which this day’s ride has painted in my cham- 
ber of imagery. The mountains really seemed 
to me as beautiful as anything I saw in Switz- 
erland last July, for the snow already covers the 
summits. The foliage has mostly fallen, and 
the landscape is russet and golden, with occa- 
sionally a tint of rose; what mao has done 
for the landscape seems to have been always 
just what it needed, as if there was a recogni- 
tion and consent of nature with him to make 
as much beauty as possible. The churches, 
chapels and shrines are multitudinous, having 
generally dark red spires, sometimes black ; 
one was green. The color always seemed ex- 
actly right. But it is really a mystery to me, 
why the snow peaks should have such a ravish- 
ing effect upon me. I never fail to feel a sort 
of rapture whenever I see them, and they do 
not lose their charm by repetition. When the 
sun shines on them I can only liken the effect 
to the most brilliant tones of the human voice 
rising above the harmopies of the organ. Bot- 
zen is surrounded by mountains, and there is 
one snow mountain that lies behind the rest, 
and is seen between them. Its distance makes 
it seem lower than the others. There is a most 
brilliant moon shining cver it at this instant, 
and nothing can be lovelier than the whole 
scene. To-morrow we go into Italy—and the 
soft air, which is still ensprrited, if I may so say, 
with the cold of the mountains, seems to be a 
salutation from the beautiful land. But of that 
by and by. And now having relieved myself 
by saying even this little of the beautiful Tyrol, 
with its churches telling of peace and love, and 
its castles which (some of them in ruins) tell of 
war and violence as well—I feel free to look 
back to our week in Munich, which astonished 
me with its luxury of art. That old king Lud- 
wig the First, who is still alive, (at eighty-three 
years of age,) was the builder of the Walhalla, 
near Ratisbon, and also of a temple of Glory in 
the environs of Munich. This temple is an open 
gallery, forming three sides of an oblong, and is 
built of marble with forty-eight Doric pillars, 
to which one ascends by marble steps. There 
are in it two rows of marble busts of seventy- 
six distinguisked Bavarians. In front, on the 
fourth side of the oblong, is a colossal female 
figure holding a crown of laurel above her head 
at arm’s length. The head of this colossus 1s 
large enough to hold six persons, and is reached 
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by 8 winding staircase of sixty six steps within 
the body ; persons can look through the eyes and 
mouth over the wide plain which is in front, 
and see the city of Munich beyond, which I 
suppose may in course of time cover this plain 
also. This colossus, which is named Bavaria, 
has a beautiful, happy countenance, with lips 
slightly parted. It was cast in bronze in Mu- 
nich, and is a masterpiece of Schwanthaler. 
We walked out to see it one afternoon, but did 
not ascend it; there are sixty six steps in the 
pedestal as well as the sixty-six-inside the 
figure. 1 visited afterwards what is called 
Schwanthaler’s Museum, a place where are 
casts of his works, and among them one of the 
head of Bavaria. I said to an old artist who 
shows the Museum to strangers that ‘ Bavaria 
looks happy; is she so?” He said, “ We are 
satisfied.” It is very pleasant to visit this Mu- 
seum after seeing so many of Schwanthaler’s 
works as I have done, and examine them close- 
ly, though of course they are only in plaster. 
His portrait busts and statues are very interest- 
ing, as well as his ideal works, and there are a 
great number of them; among the rest a like- 
ness of himself. The Goéthe of Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine is his work; also, a beautiful Mozart, 
and a Jean Paul, all of gigantic size, for public 
places. I advise everybody who visits Munich 
to go to this Museum. It is in the new city, in 
Schwanthalcr street, through which one can 
pass to see the Bavaria. Munich is especially 
rich in sculpture. In the Glyptothek there isa 
large collection of genuine Greek statuary, (a 
whole room full of it, brought from Aina.) 
and an Alexander, which Winckelmann pro- 
nounced a genuine likeness, done io Alexander’s 
own time. It is a nude figure, and certainly 
the perfection of manly beauty as to form, and 
as stern, unsympathising and cold as he ought 
to look, but not consciously cruel or fierce. It 
.corresponds well with the masterly delineation 
in words of Alexander’s character and career, 
by Grote, in the last volume of his History of 
Greece. There is much Roman statuary in the 
Giyptothek, as well as modern. I should think 
there were a dozen halls; all the Roman Em- 
perors are there, and many of their female rela- 
tives; many celebrities besides; also, fine bas- 
reliefs, Greek and Roman. ‘The building itself 
is beautiful and beautifully ornamented, both 
within and without. On a parallel street are 
the old and the new Pinacothek. The old is 
devoted to paintings begioning with Byzantine 
art, and having a large collection of the Cologne 
masters, and continuing from them up to the 
present time. There is a smail hall nearly full 
of Rembrandt's paintings. All the masters are 
Well represented. In many of the rooms are 
Seats where one can sit and enjoy the pictures 
1a comfort. But instead of two days one wanted 
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two months to see this fine gallery of as many | for the study of engineering and architecture 
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as fourteen halls. The building itse!f, of marble 
throughout, is a splendid work of art. An 
arcade on one side is frescoed with the coats of 
arms of every city in Europe which has afforded 
great artists, and above in the Loggie is painted 
in fresco a sort of history of art—its progress 
—with characteristic scenes and portraits of 
the great artists of each city over its coat of 
arms, as, for instance, over Rome the death of 
Raphael and the picture of the Transfiguration 
on the wall beside his bed. The arched ceiling 
of this arcade is painted with exquisite medal- 
lions, and not a square inch in which it was 
possible to put anything beautiful but was used 
for the purpose. The new Piuacothek is de- 
voted to modern paintings and living artists. 
There are about twenty-five halls in this marble 
palace, all lighted, (as the other buildings 
are,) from the top. Around the outside of this 
immense building, (from half way up, to the 
eaves of the rouf,) are immense pictures in 
fresco. On one side are portraits of all the 
distinguished modern artists, at full length, 
and larger than life. I should think there were 
thirty. At the two ends are beautiful allegoric 
pictures representing the genii of Poetry; of 
Painting in fresco; of Painting on glass; of 
Painting on vases; of Sculpture; of Architec- 
ture; of Casting in bronze; all conceived in 
their relations to each other in the must beauti- 
ful taste. The rest of the pictures are more 
elaborate groups, and some of them are humor- 
ous. There is Kiog Louis at Rome, surrounded 
by artists, (all the heads portraits,) each pre- 
senting his claims; some are holding in their 
hands their best works in miniature ; some are 
receiving commissions from him; others are 
turning away disappointed. In another picture 
artists on bended knee present to Louis an 
album. ‘The paioting of all this is superb, and 
in one room of the Pinacothek are the original 
sketches of these pictures quite beautifully. 
finished up io miniature, so that the whole can 
be easily examined. I think these works of the 
modern artists in the new Pinacothek very fine, 
and that an excellent taste presides over the 
choice. If it is that of King Louis himself, it 
shows him to be a true connoisseur. He allows 
nothiug that has not merit to come into his 
collections. I saw artists copying both in the 
old and in the new Pinacothek. I do not men- 
tion any particular pictures, because to do so 
would do ivjustice to the rest, and then I did 
not stay long enough to do justice to them in 
any way. 

Besides these great marble buildings devoted 
to art, are many large aod elegant buildings 
devoted to schools of science, and to the city’s 
schools for boys and girls. I saw in the streets 
young people of both sexes with their books 
under their arms. The best schools in Germany 
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are in Munich; the price of courses is very‘ Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 





moderate, and it is possible to live very cheaply 
there. The climate is cold in winter and hot 
insummer. There is not the look of decay and 
poverty that strikes one so much in Dresden. 
These modern kings of Bavaria, Louis I. and 
Louis II., (who is the present reigning king, 

are in the full tide of their prosperity; while 
the present Saxon kings seem to be paying the 
penalty of the luxury of Augustus II. and IIT. 
Dresden lives on what it has been; Munich on 
what i¢ is. 

When [ return home I shall read up the 
history of Bavaria. 1 do not understand why 
it has so wuch more money to devote to art 
than Saxony, and some other German states. 
I was told that its chief resources were its wines 
and its cattle. Its works of art attract strangers, 
who contribute much to the prosperity of Mu- 





pich. It has students of art and science from 
all parts of the world. 2S 2. 
to 
EVENING SOLACE. 


BY CHARLOTTE BRONTIE, 


The hnman heart bas hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed, 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleas- 
ures, 
Whose charms were broken, if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion, 
,. And nights in noisy riot fly, 
While lost in fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in evening’s silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe. 
The thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings once as strong as passions 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations 
The taste of others’ suffering seem. 

Ob ! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for the time to be, 

When, through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie. 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
Oo evening shades and loneliness, 

And while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Feel no untold and strange distress ; 

Only a deeper impulse given, 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts thai soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to come. 

anneal 


DEEDS NOT WORDS. 
Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng, 
They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor beara, 
When hearts and will are weighed, 


That bloom their hour and fade. 
scinoniiiillaibiiriie 
FRIENDS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 
No. XIV. 

The following letter from Cornelia Hancock, 
addressed to the Association, and spoken of in 
last number, possesses so much of interest that 

| it is offered for publication in the Intelligencer 
entire, in preference to mutilating it by giving 
| limited quotations from it, such as is usual 
| jn our ordinary summaries. J. M. E. 
Mount Preasant, S. C., Jan. 6th, 1868. 
| Dear Friends:—\ have observed the usual 
| holiday proclaimed in the Charleston schools 
this year, as last year I attempted to teach 
through them, and was successful only in hav- 
| ing a small school. These people think Christ- 
mas is a time of rest, and it is very difficult to 
overcome their prejudices and get any kind of 
labor out of them during this season. 
I have been visiting schools and teachers in 
several different places, and what I saw and 
| heard may be interesting to you. At Aiken, 
jin S. C., one of the teachers (Esther Stevens) 
who was with us last year, is located. She is 
situated with another teacher, and they have 
{under their care about one hundred scholars. 
| lt is a higher portion of South Carolina and 
a productive soil, and the people, both white 
aud black, are very poor. Most of the so called 
aristocracy of the South live in this district, and 
last year the teacher was forcibly driven from 
the town; this year one of the teachers isa 
sister of one of the “ Bureau officers,” and 
| they have been protected in their school so far. 
| While in the depot a display of their ignorant 
prejudice was made. A negro was standing on 
a bench beside me, fully one yard from me, 
and a Southern man came up to him and 
| roughly attempted to make him leave the room ; 
| fortunately Major Stone the Bureau officer was 
| present, and protected the colored man in his 
|rights to the room. A soldier was deliberately 
{shot by a civilian while we remained there, and 
|T came to the conclusion it was well for us 
|that we lived near Charleston, where there is 
| sufficient military to keep such men in better 
| subjection. 

After finishing our visit in Aiken we went 
to Augusta, Georgia. And as soon as I arrived 
there, I felt sure, from the size of the place, 
there must be some teachers located there; 
made inquiries, and found there were twenty-one, 
all liviog in one large family. They are sent out 
by the American Missionary Society. In the 
day I spent with these teachers I learned much 
| of the condition of the schools there ; they are 
|graded. The buildings are not good, having to 
use churches, and two. teachers teach in io a 
room. They conversed freely upon the map- 
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agement of their schools, and were intelligent| everything. One woman there, I am sure she 
and interesting women, representing nearly{ must have been a hundred, had no bed to lie 
every Northern State. I was astonished to] on, aud said she always sat up by the fire at 
find so mavy here; it is a beautiful, healthy| night. One blind woman said they had stolen 
city, containing wide streets, with sometimes | her blankets (the scarcity of comforts lessening 
three rows of trees in the middle, forming an | the sin of stealing in their minds very much). 
airy park. They informed me there that preju- Mrs. Thompson, ‘Tillie Saxton’s mother, was with 
dice was so aguinst them that some of the in-|us. She is known to you ail as a faithful Anti- 
habitants had moved out of these streets (wide | Slavery woman; and she said while conversiog 
as they are) because the “ Yankee Teachers” | with these people, don’t thee think the Friends 
had their ‘‘ Home” in the same block. The|of Philadelphia would send me something for 
same testimony was given here in regard to| the relief of these people. I said in the first 
any civility being shown the teachers. I met letter I wrote [ wou'd mention the destitution 
with a Captain Bryant, who is the editor of the | | witnessed, and see if a contribution of second- 
“Loyal Georgian” paper. He is a delegate to | hand clothing could not be sent to her from 
the Convention; he said there were some able} you She has much time, and what is more, a 
men in the Coavention. I do hope so, and that | deep desire to aid suffering humanity; and L 
they may make some wholesome resolutions that should think if you were sending goods to any 
may tuke more prosperity in the State than now | portion of the South, goods consigned to Gen. 
exists. I left Augusta, and traveled through | Saxton’s care at Atlanta would be most faith- 
to Atlanta at night. Going north and into a| fully and carefully dispensed. General Pope 
higher country, I was surprised at the difference | has been relieved from duty in Atlanta, owing 
in the weather; by the morning we arrived in | to the solicitations of rebels. Whenever good 
Atlanta the snow was falling, and the wind | men, such as Pope and Saxton, are in power, how 
blowing so furiously we could hardly keep our | short seems their reiga. The rebels in At!anta 
feet. ‘The weather has soon to woderate in the | seem very jubilant, and say in six weeks the 
South, however, as the sun shines with such | military authority in Georgia will be removed. 
force. The second day was bright and beautiful, | It seemed to me, in my observations, that by 
except the mud, which was so deep and so im- | far the most permanent good that is being done 
pregnated with iron, tiat on the streets, which | for the South, are the schools; they are of 
are unpaved, it was almost impossible to walk. | course but a drop in a vast ocean of ignorance, 
In the city there are fourteen teachers sup- | but the instruction that is being implanted in 
ported by the American Missionary Assoc’n, and the young minds is a good that cannot be up- 
one (M. Jacobs’) by the Chester Co. Progressive rooted by the intrigue of any person. 1 will 
Friends. The schools were in session two days | mention that in Atlanta a number of schools 
while we were there, giving me an opportunity | have been opened for the poor whites. ‘These 
to observe them carefully. The buildings | schools are doivg good in that direction. While 
here are new, having been built by the Asso- | in Atlanta I met with Mr. Leers, the one who 
ciation. Have’all the conveniences of the best | is visiting the Southern cities to dispense among 
Northern public school buildings. The order them the “ Peabody Fund.” His accounts of 
in these schools was truly surprising; their what Aad been accomplished and what was 
echolars have been in school two years, the| promised (through Georgia, in the cities of 
same as ours. I think I have ten scholars} Columbus, Rome, La Grange, Xc.), toward a 
that can surpass them in scholarship; but I} system of public schools for the education of 
am sure our schools would compare unfavorably | the masses was very encouraging. In each of 
in point of order. I was very much pleased | these three schools he promised to aid them 
with their schools; should think there were| with one thousand dollars apiece this year, if 
teachers there that were the very cream of the| they would estublish after the approved schools 
profession, either North or South. Mary Ja-| of Boston. Since the elections, there seems to 
cobs’ school is in an inferior building ; but| be a restlessness on the part of the Southern 
her mode of governing was very pleasing, she | people, and an unwillingness to bear with the 
seemed to be at such ease herself, and the|colored people. 1 thivk, considering all the 
scholars seemed so interested in their work. | disadvantages the colored people labor under, 
General Saxton and family are living at At-|it is a miracle how well they thrive. Poverty 
lanta, and took us to ride to see the interesting | is the lot of all here, both black and white. | 
points about the city; one place we visited was | hope that from what I have written you may 
the “ Poor House.” I did not expect to see a| conclude that the way you have chosen to aid 
building rivaling in appearance “ Blockley | the South is a permanent good that can never 
Almshouse,” but was suprised to see such a| be effaced by any politician or ivtriguer, and 
comfortable place; it consisted of a series of| that you may be encouraged to give of your 
huts, all filled to overflowing with old, lame, | abundance, that the good werk may goon. To 
blind creatures, who were poorly supplied with | dispel ignorance is to reconstruct the South, 
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and although what little is done towards that 
end in this school is very /ittle, yet I hope of 
all of us it may be said, ** We have done what 
we could.” 

‘Our scholars have been taxed this month 
with good results ; I made the amount very low, 
ten cents a month, but it has been paid cheer- 
fully by every scholar in two schools and nearly 
all in the other. We received about fourteen 
dollars in all. I was gratified with the prompt- 
ness with which it was puid. 

We were unable to celebrate Christmas for 
them on Christmas day, as the ship did not ar- 
rive in port until the 26th; so to-day we 
used for that purpose. A generous collection 
of toys and candies was sent to us by our friend 
H. M. Laing ; the candy was put upon the tree, 
and three tables spread with the presents for 
each school. All assembled around the tree, 
sung rome appropriate pieces ; then we were able 
to give to each child a toy of his or her selection, 
a pair of shoe strings, and a picture or book. We 
gave them a pair of shoe strings because they 
are very practical in their desires and want 
something they can muke use of. They ail 
seewed satirfied and delighted. A very im- 
portant part of the contribution was a stereo- 
scope with appropriate pictures, especially one 
of our friend Lucretia Mott. The day was so 
thronged with the other excitements that time 
was pot taken upon the stereoscope ; but it will 
keep, and I shall try to explain to the children 
the merits of each picture. I have extended 
this letter much longer than [ at first intended, 
but what I have written was interesting to me 
as it transpired, and | write it to you, hoping it 
may interest you as well. 

Sincerely your friend, ConnELIA HANcock, 

Box 19, Charleston, S. C. 





ITEMS. 

The second Annual Report of Jos. Parrish, M. D., 
President of the Citizens’ Association of Penusyl- 
vania, states that the Sanitarium, for persons suf- 
fering from the effects of alcoholic stimulants and 
opium, was opened for the reception of patients on 
Gth mo. 18th, 1867, since which time there have 
been under treatment, twenty-six persons—twenty- 
four of whom had been addicted to the excessive use 
of alcobolic stimulants, one to the habitual indul- 
gence in opium, and one to both opium and whiskey. 

Eight of the whole number of inebriates had in- 
dulged in the use of liquor for ten years or more; 
twelve for more than five years and less than ten, 
and five for less than five years. 

The average continuance of inebriety in these 
cases, was seven and one half years each. 

Of these, the habit was induced by social usages 
in eighteen cases; in four it was hereditary, and in 
three of these it could be traced through two or 
more generations; in three the appetite was attrib- 
uted to physicians’ prescriptions. 

There have been eight cured and returned to use- 
fulness in life (32 per cent.) 

In these the average duration of the habit was six 
years. 


The improvement cases are nine; and seven do 
not seem to be permanently benefitted by the treat. 
meut they have thus far received. Two have died. 

Among the recoveries none are counted but those 
who may be relied on, while there are those still 
under treatment who will probably add to the 
number. 

But few drinking people will submit themselves 
to treatment within the first year. Indeed, the habit 
of inebriety is probably rarely established in a sin- 
gle year. The insidious advances of a diseased ap- 
petite are almost imperceptible, and the victim feels 
himself safe, until he realizes, after years have gone 
by, that he is a captive, and must seek deliverance; 
but that thirty-two per cent. of cases which have 
existed, an average of six years each, should yield 
to suitable treatment in a few months, is satisfactory 
evidence of the curability of drunkenness. 

In his report, Dr. Parrish says: 

The first step in the recovery of an inebriate is to 
remove bim from the associations which have sur- 
rounded him in bis daily life, and at once to promote 
his self-respect by treating him, not as a vagabond 
and offcast, but as an unfortunate brother, who is 
entitled to consideration and sympathy. The next 
step is to inspire him with confidence in the efforts 
that are being made for his relief, and thus secure 
his co-operation in the use of the means that are in- 
stituted in his behalf. Having secured to him per- 
sonal comforts and sympathy in the midst of new 
and improving surroundings, all of which have 
drawn out the concurrent efforts of his own will, he 
can appropriate successfully the medical appliances 
that are proffered him and be greatly benefitted; 
though truth demands the avowal of the fact that 
there are inebriates whose moral stre»gth has been 
so far prostrated by excesses, as to render recovery 
an impossibility. The transfer of such a class to an 
institution, may guard and defend them from hasty 
destruction, and at the same time be an incalculable 
relief to their families. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGes.—The following 
statement of the disposition thus far of the Agri- 
cultural College land scrip was lately issued from 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior, at Wash- 
ington: 

‘«In New Hampshire, the proceeds of lands granted 
by the acts of 1862, for the encouragement of agri- 
cultural and mechanic arts, have been applied to- 
ward the establishment of an agricultural and me- 
chanical department in Dartmouth ‘College. Ia 
Vermont, the University at Burlington has received 
the benefit of the grant. Massachusetts has located 
an Agricultural College at Amherst, separate from 
other institutions. Rhode Island bas assigned ber 
land scrip to Brown University, and Connecticut bas 
given the donation to Yale College. New York has 
appropriated the funds of the college land scrip to 
the Cornell University; and Rutgers College, in 
New Jersey, receives the benefit of the grant in that 
State. Pennsylvania bas an agricultural school 
near Bellefonte, in Center County, and the anoual 
interest from the proceeds of land scrip, until other- 
wise ordered, is devoted to this institution. The 
State Agricultural College of Michigan, established 
at Lansing in 1855, receives the benefit of the land 
grant, and in 1866 bad a farm of six-hundred and 
seventy acres, and more than one hundred students, 
Iowa has a State Agricultural College in Story 
County; and in Wisconsin the State University at 
Madison receives the benefit of the grant. Kansas 
has an agricultural school at Manhattan; Kentucky 
has a successful institution at Lexington, and West 
Va. has just established a college at Morgantown. 














